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Preface 



: This module is second of four designed to 
help educattjrs leam more about the double 
bias that has faced Southern blacki£omen in 
Amencan schcwls sjnce the Civil War. It is 
hoped that learnings about this heritage will 
sensitize them to bUck girls' and wqmen^ 
current educational needs and wiU help them 
appreciate Wack women -s^resents^^ s, 
eflbrts to achieve, and achievements.. _ 

/Kc m(>diiles des^ clevcj- 
opment of elementary^ vocational, high 
schbbl, and cbllege eduratibh for 
and women. Each contains notes, a bibli- 
dgraphy, questions for discassion, and sug- 
gested activities. The modules may be used 
separately or_^ a set. 

These materials, were created by Elizabeth 
L. Ihle at James Madison Utiiversity in Har- 
risonburg, Virginia^ with, the assistance of a 
grant from the Women's Educational Equity 
Act program. James Madison provided an 
initil^ faculty research grtmt to get the study 
underway^ and the Rockefeller Archive Cen- 
ter provided a grant which facilitated the use 
of its materials. Dr. Ihle wishes to acknowl- 
edge the fbllbwing libraries' and archives' 
cooperation in her research: Bennett College^ 
Fisk University, Huston-Tilldtson College, 
North Carolina Agricultural and Techmcal 
University, the Southern Historical Collec- 
tion of the Umversity of North Caroliha> 
Spelman College, the RockefellerizArchive 
Center^ the Schlesihgcr y brary of Radchfie 
College, -Tennessee State University, and 
Virginia State University^ 

A number of individuals contributed 
expertise to the ^rojectj and a debt of grati- 
tude is^iwed to diem aU. ^rs. Faustine C. 
Jones -Wilson of Howard Unjyej'sity and 
Beverly Guy-Sheftali of Spelman College 
reviewed die imamiscript and in niany 
helpful suggestions, though Dr. Ihle takes 
fulT responsibility for any inadeqi^^ still 
remaining. Their insightful comments, 
patience, and enthusiasib are deeply appre- 
ciated. 

Th^ module was also field-tested by 
undergraduates at James Madison Univer- 
si^. Their assistaiicc and that of their iiiStruc- 
tors, Dr, Violet A. Allain and Mr. George 
Joyce, offered the author valuable student 
and faculty perspectives on the module. The 
grant suppdrt staff of the Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act offered important counsel 
whenever c^ed upon. Finally, the author*s 
husband John Blair Reeves was a source of 
ena)ur^ement and ^e epitome of support. 
To all of these people, the author expresses 
appreciadon. 



Introduction 

: iWl^iit cducatoi^ 

rt'en, trainiing that upon compledon enables a 
student to find work in a sf^^alized Held, has 
a long and controversial past in black educa- 
tional hi story v Calle d industrtal fdm:^tion 
from its beginnings during the Reconstruc- 
tum years, ij^was^hailed by its supj^rters as a 
means of making education pracdcal and 
relevant to the lives of its black students. Its 
detraaors, however^ felt that industrial edu- 
cation was a "gK^t detdiir" designed perhaps 
intentionally to prevent blacks from attaining 
ecdiidmic and educaddtial parity with whites. 
Although some whites too received industrial 
eduoiddn, it was different. Vdcatidtlal educa- 
tion for whites grew out of the mismatch 
between some adolescxncs and the tradidonal 
academic high school. Many blacks never 
experieiiced the opdon of choosing betweeii 
academic ox voc^dbnal secondary wbrk^ for 
blacks' industrial edocsidon emerged from 



the^ci>mp_r^i^iles i in improving 

Southern education^ ovjeraH. 

education parallels that of their male coun- 
terpartsih many ways. Most bUc^iiidusttia^ 
education insdtudons were coeducational, 
although the oiitioilum^a^^^ extraautioilar 
activities were differentiated by sex. To a 
large degree, the sex differeiitiatidn expe- 
rienced by black women was similar to that 
faced by white wdmeii. The major diffefeiice 
between the two was the attitucies they faced 
about work. Black women did lidt experience 
the opposition to women's workii^ outside 
their homes that white women did. Economic 
necessity forced the majority of black women 
td find employment, and few people saw any 
iUogic in assuming for many decades that it 
was acceptable for black women but not white 
ones to work outside the home. 
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and giris in the picture. (fGcncral Educarion Board rccorda. 1007. 648. County Training Schools^ 
1915-16. Rockefeller Archive Center. Reprinted with permission.) 



1 Thcprqtbj^I^s^^ 

blacks were theiitmous HamptoiLlnstitut&in 
yijjipj^. anci Tuskegee iii Alabama. The 
former, begun ia 1868 by General S.C. Arm- 
strong, who bad commanded bla^ tr^PJ 
during the Civil War, was founded to train 

domestic trades and to instill in them a 
resp«ct for the dignity and iiebcssity of labor. 
This, the General contended, was both char- 
acter building and e(»nbmi(^y beneHdal to 
the South. These views were echoed by Arm- 
sttbng's protege, ^>bker T. Washington, who 
founded tuskegee. Educated at Hampton 
between 1872 and 1875 and later serving as 
Armstrong's secretary, Washington was 
selected in 11^ 1 by his mentor to start a black 
teacher training school at the request of white 
dtizensbf Tuskegee, Alabama. He instructed 
his new pupils in how to teach not only 
grammar and arithmetic but also domestic 
science and agriculture. Like Armstrongs he 
thought that education had to have practice 
aspects relevant to the improvement of 
blacks' daily lives. Within only a few years 
Washington became the leading spokesman 
for industrial ^du(^tidn for blacks and a 
major influen(^ upon Northern philanthro- 
pists, whose money helped shape the course 
of Southern education during much of the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

Washington's popularity amongwhites 
stemmed from an educational philosophy 
that did not threaten the segregated spci^ 
order and that promised economic benefit to 
them. He believed that the two races should 
be segregated for the most part but shoidd 
take advantage of each other's strengths. In 
1895 at the famous Atlanta Exposition he 
noted that the raoe&sbould Ix: as separately 
fingers on a hand but simultaneously, woric 
together for the common^d He told bladks 
not to try to start at the top but to V'cast down 
ypUr bucket where ycnir are" in agiiailmre, 
mechanicd trades, domestic service, com- 
merce, and in the profesisons. He suggested 
the latter because if the South wert going to 
be truly segregated it would need black doc- 



tors, teachers, lawyers, and other profession- 
als. Washington did. not advocate industrial 
traihing for every black, sina professionals 
needed a broader^ more academic education^ 
bjit he thdugbt industrial training was suited 
for the majority of his race. However^ the 
white shaj^rsbf black education frequently 
confused mo/mVy with all and pressed for 
industrial eduoitidn for all blacks regardless 
of their talents and aspirations. 

At Hampton and Tuskegee girls and 
women received a different industrial educa- 
tion than did their inale counterparts. This 
situation was typical for women regardless of 
their i^c%. Girls' edu^tl^n beyond jhe a^- 
demic basics centered upon their perceived 
future roles as wives and mothers. Because of 
this perception, girls in the late ninet^nth or 
early-to^tnid-twentieth century nearly always 
received some home ea)h6imcs educadoh if 
they continued school beyond the early ele- 
moatary^ears. Not 6h|y was this education 
supposed to improve the health and weU- 
bemj of the iamily its finuit^ 

thequahty of housdceepii^ — was also usedas 
^ giUgc of the fan^ JQoral state. The 
expression "Cleanliness is nextto Goc^iness" 
§yite accurately reflated the thinking of the 
times, and women were responsible for the 
f^ily isjtate in ^tb areas. One writer who 
surveyed blade womanhood for the Slater 
F.un!l>:^^ip|LEtveJ^e amoimts ^f money to 
support black industrial eduottion, described 
wc^en-s res{M>nsibi|k^^ this^way: 'M[t 

is impossible to look for a moral community, 
^herc the women have never bccn^taught^^ 
example and precept that. Christian virtue 
which raises the human being above the 
animal."! 

Being held responsible for the moral state 



of one's family would be oppressive enough 
fpr l^yone^ but black and women suP 
ii red under an additional burden. Hie prac- 
y pc of whjie men to take sexual advantage of 
black ^Is and women had not died with the 
end of slavery, andthe Southern legal sysKm 
offered black wonen htde or no redress. 
Pi^spite these ^cumstances, whjt^^^^ 
perhaps white women especially, perceived 
black woinen as sexually^ Piojmsoic^s a^ 
standards, of morality in black homes as 
y?^cccptaj5lylbw/^ 

trial education tacitly accepted this assump- 
^95 and agreed tb lading wqineii' curricu^ 
lum with large amounts of training in 
hbu^^tU^jnng and inbrah 

Another reason for stressing morality and 
hbu^skeeping in black girls' and women's 
education was that the South perceived that 
bne bf the best trades^ for black wbmen^b 
pursue was domesuc service in a white fam- 
ily's hbine. The inaybr bf Daytbtia, Flbrida, 
in 1906, for instance^ suggested that the Day- 
tbna Ediicatibnal and Industrial School (for 
black girls) "should be endorsed by every 
southern man aiid woman as a feasible means 
of effecting reform in sodal evils existing 
today and of prdduciiig an efUci^t and cour- 
teous class of servants much needed in the 
South if not in every state in the Union. 
Similarly^ officials at the black Arkansi^- 
Haygood Indus^al College in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas^ appealed to the General Education 
B^d for money on the grounds that ''the 
heed of better uaining for domestic duties 
among the p^ple of the Colored Race in the 
South particularly is ah urgent one. \^ether 
the young women arc to find occupation in 
their own homes as homebuilders or whether 
they are to be employed as domestics in the 
homes <)f otherS]^ we regard the study and 
practice of home economics as vital:"^ 
PPtnestic scr«cc was indeed a .l^rge.ind 
probably desirableJleld for black women of 
that time to enter. The federal government's 
report, Occupatims at she Tzoelfth Cenws 
i l.?3y showed that Jn South Ciixjlina^ for 
example, 41,037 blade women were indomes- 
tij^scryi^^Jis com who were 

agriculturalJaborers and the 960 who were 
teachers.^ In VirgihUs^ 
61393 blade, women in domestic service as 
compared to 12,i 78in agjioUt^^ ll^Qyi 
teaching.^ WhUe teaching domesdc science 
may have dejpriy ed them of^inpre^ thorough 
academic training, it did help them find jobs 
^^A^^g^egated sbcie^^ unwilling^ tb accord 
them positions relative to their abilities and 
talents. 
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The Industrial Education Curriculum 



: Typical of what was called industrial edu- 
cation was training designed ta promote sub- 
sequent employment^ and it appeared at tiie 
apper clenienta^^ 

(^[^ed first in institution&founded largely by 
mission societic^i or bli^ ^i^^^lyMzlQ*^ 
later at public mte and county insdtudons 
estabiished for blacks. AMoii^a few of tbe 
siiongest black institutions were able to cir* 
comvtmt the indastrial cUrn<^iM or ^ere 
la^ j^Ie to change dieir curriculum to more 
aotdemictra^ (sk modules 3 and4), nu^t 
^^^^''l^i^cr educatibnid'' of the 

late ninete gnt fa and eirly twentieth ceiimry 
o|?cred their fltiidcnts otrrbw training 
designed to mold efficient workers rather 
^^l^_^^adenuc_woHc intended to promote orit- 
ical thinking skills and preparation for full 
citisniship. 1 : 

- Industrial eduoition mied widdy accb^^ 
fSSjj^llic Juuncial status of die ihstitutuion^ 
its size^ its^ loottion^ and tiie tune^ but the 
OLirricula always m^e some sexual distinc- 
tions, in the early years of the elementary 
@ade| Jirls wm hlily jp learn basic sewings 
cookings and gmionng^ while boys l^irned 
woodworking and agricultural skills. At 



upper levels of schooling j^e osn^t of 
industrial education differed sbmewhati 
depending upon i& looition iii a rural iiidus- 
trid institutei aiia^ public or pri^te institu- 
tion, ontccnmty mining s^ooi^ 

the^lajel^^^bU^ks tiii^^ nus- 
sion societies founded hundreds of snudl, 
r^^J'J^^i^Jl^in^tu were: the 

Hrst means of ajneans of providing eduoition 
beyond the wly deinditary ^des. In their 
wiy years thcry frequently offered some aoi- 
^^^^_C^^Ps^_bigh OT ngh 

grade levei) and cooking and sewing for gixls 

*g"culture fqrfe^ 
thriv^i they added additional tr aining , espe- 
cially for boys. Many of th ese smaller institu- 
tions eventually ci^er merged into county 
training sdirol^ (discussed below) brdisap- 
pear^ as their locatitiea b^an to provide 
addlticmal <^u^tidn^rtiteir bl^c_ati2«3^ 
Other industrial education institutions 
develdf^ mdni iticmdrab le hi stories. These 
were likdy to be located inJaige blade popula- 
tion centers and were able to ami ::t l^go^, 
plder^ and more suible student bodies, ^er 
the years these institutions^ j^ived either 
public or philanthropic funds and were able 



to^versify their oimciila. ^me- ofj^^ 
eventually evolved into collies or univer* 
sitics (discussed in Modules 3 and 4), though 
many reudned trades programs until recent 

yam. ^ _ 

As far as blade women and girls were con* 
cerm^, the strength of these smmger institti^ 
tibns vi^ the variety of women's programs, 
but their weaknesses were that their vanc^ 
was still li^s than what was offrnd to men 
and that the programs still Kgi^t^stu- 
dents ttxbrding to sex. In 1906^ for instance* 
one of die mcwt sophistiqited of aD the indlis^ 
trial schools^ Tuskegee^ oSered girls courses 
in plain sewing, dressmaking, miUiQ^JT^ 
cookings laundering soapmakmgi domotic 
mdnii^ mattr^ makings bimm miking, 
fmd basketry. In 1916 Hampton offered its 
women stuctens three hoine eanidnii<»^fo- 
^^iios^.^ne was to '*min j^ung women ^ 
make good hqn^endto enisle them totUKh 
otiiei^ to make the sramd 

trained spedal tmdiers of cooking and sew- 
i9i_^^P <|^^ld a^ supervise industrial wbft 
in rural sdiools; and_tlie flndcme spedaUz^ 
in la^ge-s<ale domestic service in Idtchensi 
laundries, dormitories, and hospitals.^ 
Hampton JJso offejN^^ in the 

"women'^s part" of agricultur e^dairying, 
uad the aire of house and school 
gardens. By contrast, Hunpton offered men 
carpentry, bricklayings blacksmith ing, 
wheelwri^ting} maddner^ painting, Gdlor- 
u^_£^ting, cngiheerihgj l<»therworic^ and 
tinsmithing. 

cbntiiiiied on ]^ige4 



Sewing Class. ndcens Cbiiiity, Alabama, c. 1915> (General Education Board rccwto. 1007. 648 
County Training Schools 1915-16. Rodiereiier Archive Center. Reprinted wldi pendsricw.) 
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Concett^odec. (R^Hnt^ by ipcradnlofi. 
General Eddntidii Board rfMonls. Sa4^ 
BpjL25. Folder 221. Rockefeller Archive 
Center.) 
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In the late 1800s and early 1^900s most of 
the Southern states founded the second form 
of public industrial eduC3[tidn: institutions for 
blacks along the lines of Hampton and Tus- 
kegee. Although some of these institutions 
oflered teacher training and baccalaureate 
degrees as well, most of them were primarily 
trade schools on the secondary level with sex- 
stereotyped curricula. Alcorn Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in Mississippi^ for 
example, ofTered boys in 1915 courses in c^- 
pehtry^ blacksinithihgj shbemaking, and 
painting, while girls stQd|edcookjng, sewing, 
and nursing. The State Cblpred Normal^ 
Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical 
College at Orangeburg, South Carolina^ 
offered boys that same year training in car- 
pehtry^ bricklayings tailorings plumbings 
blacksmithing and wheelwrighdng, painting, 
and harness makings while girls predictably 
received instruction in cooking and sewing. 

One of the most blatant cases of sexism in 
the state industrial schook occurred in the 
North Carbliha A^icultural and Mech^ical 
CoUege for the Colored Race. Aithoughit was 
cbeducatibnal from its R)unding in 1891^ it 
did not have an official domestic science 
department until 1897. Howevci^ f^^ years 
later, the Board of Trustees decided to aban- 
don the "girl department" and c^ 
on agriculture and mechai ics, noting that 

...there were several reasons^ or this change. 
In the first ptacey ths giris are by nature not 
well fitted for agricultural and mechanical 
pursmtSy and their presence in the CDilege 
hampered the worky and there was ah evident 
disincltnatim on the, part of both -^xes to 
eng(^e in the harder kinds af manual labor in 
the presence of the others both feeling called 
upon to wear their best clothes in order te 
impress the other. It was human nature, and 
nothing could prevent it. The dorynitones 
were absolutely inadequate, the girii being 
crowded seven or eigh t in a roomy aha conse- 
quently there wax much sickness^ there.was 
ho separate buiTdihgwJure the ^Hs could ]^ 
properly isolated, and the arrangements for 
them were bad. ' 

Women were not readmitted until 1926 
when the institution began to phase out Jts 
high school program and needed additional 
college students tocompenMte for tiw 
1930 a Department of Ifome Economics was 
estabhshed. 
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The third form of industrial education 
came in the county training schools, which 
were first established in 1911-12 in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Virginia, aiid Mississippi. 
These institutions, which in their early years 
were really upper elementa^ry schools, 
enrolled over 90% of their students in seventh 
grade or under. Approximately three-fifths of 
schcK)! time was spent on academics and the 
remaining on industtial edjioitidn which was 
predictably scx-stercbtypcd. Boys typi<illy 
studied agriculture and did shop work, while 
girls concentrated on home arts and sciences 
and "farm-wifery."^ In the early 1930s the 
Montgomery County Training School in 
Waugh, Atebansa, was teaching girls how to 
make colored cotton dresses while boys 
learned to slaughter a hog. Boys learned to cut 



A Girl at tuskegee: 1911-15 

HSK: We wore uniforms every day. The blouse was blue material^ the skirt was blue. 
ALT: Ev^ day? 

HSK: Yes. But on Sunday^ the blouse was white. In the afternoons and on Sunday 

afternoons as soon as you came in from chapel, you see you could change your 

uniform and wear your own clc*hes... 
ALT: Did you find it difficult to adjust, coming from a homehotd where there was strictness 

ami discipliheto a campus whereyou were absolutefyfiee to do what you wanted to do? 
HSK: Do you think we were free on this campus then to do what we wanted to do? 

Then you're wrong. I could take the strictness on the campus because I came 

from a home that was strict, but many giHs could not. 
ALT: What was it like? What was the nature of it? 

HSK: We could not go off the ^U3ipus without an aden^ It was very difficult to get an 
admit to leave the campus. Everything we wanted was right on the campus. You 
couldn't go tc town without a chaperone.. . There were many older girls who were 
cliaperpneS)^ but they were very^ very strict. We cbuldh't go to chapel up on the 
street. The girls had to go down through the bottom to chapel and no boys spent 
any time over on the girls' lawn at all. When there were calling hours^ they could 
- come to the buildings to call. But... 

ALT: And that was d formal arrangement where they would be drmouhced at the door? 

Qming to cdll, describe zohat would happm, 

HSK: ^Ui^ there^ere girls bh duly, who sat right near the dcK)r and they'd call for tiie 
girls and somebody would get the girls and they would go tc the living room and 
they would sit and 

ALT: They wouldn^t go out and stroll about the campus? 

HSK: No. _ :_ : _ _ ^ _______ __ _ 

ALT: They, had to sit right there in the dormitory? 

HSK: That's right. 

ALT: Were there chaperones there?. _ __ _ 

HSK: Ohyes.Theladyincha^e^q^ 

girls. Girls on duty on every floor. You see... they were very strict.,. your room 
was inspected, your minks were ins|«cted, your closcts^ydur clothes, everything 
was inspected and you were given demerits if everything wasn't justright. And 
when you went to chaj^l, yoti marched out of chajpMsl aiid th<^physical education 
teachers stood there as you marched out, if there was a buttonoffyour blouse^ or 
if it was soiled - the white bldiises on Sunday - ydii were pulled dUt df line aiid 
that was on Sunday, 

Excerpt of interview of Hattie Simmons Kelley by A. Lilhan Thompson, September 
5, 1976. Black Wdmcn's Oral Histdry Project, Schlesinger Library, Radcliffe College, 
C^imbridge, Massachusetts. Printed by permission. 
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and dress the hog,^ while girls learned how to 
Jl^sM?s._'rae mess^e was that ^r- 
formance expectations differed according to 
sex,^d the reality resultipg from these 
expectations was unequal wages in theiabor 
l^l'^ket. Another" 

the county training schools was teaching. At 
the time few cdhsidw^^ it_l?iiss |o assume 
that six or seven years of elementary school- 
ing was suflident acad^^ ba^tround for 
teaching in a black rural elementary school. 
Cdnsequehtly^ fdr jprdspcctive^ teachers, the 
county training school generally provided 
fdur semester cdurses in gener^ aims and 
principles of elementary teaching, rural and 
elementary school maiiagemeiit^a review aiid 
special objectives in common school subjects, 
aiid practice teaching and special methbds. 
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1 L??i^ysc5hcjnstituti^^ industrial 
education differed, generalizations about the 
^^l?^9y^i^i^]^J" A'^c. suiTOimdihg thc^niirio^^ 
lum are difScult to draw. However, as in 
cycry educational situati studcitts learn^^ 
from the aaivities surrounding their class- 
room expeiiences as weU as from the classes 
themselves. Regardless of the sittiation, the 
most important thing students were exj>ected 
to ieam was what their teachers and their 
supervisors ^^nsideredan apj^ropiiate role in 
life, and :he extracurricular activities were 
invaluable iii teaching those roles. The roles 
were invariably shaped by race and sex. 

Many of the extracurricular activities 
involved fairs and demonstrations of leam- 
ing. Since the industrial oirriciiluni had 
taught each sex diHcrent skills^ it was no 
wonder that each sex detndnstrated different 
acccmpiishmehts. While men may have 
shown examples of their leather work, black- 
smithing^ tailorings or brickmakings com- 
peted in contests of skiU, or entered prddiicc 
for judging^ women offered examples of sew- 
ing, baking, garden produce, and canning. 
T^e Qkplona Industrial Sdick>l in Missis- 
sippi awarded annual prizes for excellence in 
literary attainmeht^best kept rck)ms and tidi- 
ness, excellence in farm work, most diligent 
in engineerings and most trustworthy in 
laundry.' 

1 Although m nearly eyciy school setting 
there were day students who waBced to their 
classes and lived^t home with their families, a 
number of students lived in dormitories. 
Tlivre w« tools of shaping 

proper social attitudes and behaviors: One 
P^seiy er of county trainings schj^ls (which 
were actually the least likely to offer boarding 
l^cnki^s) noted _the value of domitories in 
directing the students' leisure timers ameans 
pfj^^lt^ ng_ - " tl?e J^oral and religious 
atmosphere to helpioJbuiidup the characters 
P/J^^^oys and Jirls. " ^ IJx aonnitory was 
frequently viewed as a model home, training 
its residents m what its suj)emsbr^^^^ 3S 
proper home life with the roles for girls and 
boys being quite distinct __ __ i ___ 
Combining extracurricular work and class- 
room activities was very cdmmbri iii indus- 
trial schools^ and the work usually took the 
form of caring for the school facilities^ Girls at 
Hamptons for example, were in charge: of 
washjng, ironing, and hdiisewdrk. Working 
in the teachers' residence b«U cleaning rooms 
and cooking and serving meals was consid- 
ered a privilege awarded to the most diligent. 
In addition to regular daily chores, girls at the 
Dkolbna Industrial School could earn extra 
funds by doing the laundry of teachers and 
young men. Many schools had daily room 
inspections and more rigorous ones on 
Sundays. 




Tuskegcc jAstitut^ Operadpns Canneiy. 1949, lligb school students canning fruits 

and vegetables. (General Education Board records. 1007. Ala. 12. Tuskegec Institute. Rockefeller 
Archive Ceiitcr. Reprinted by permission.) 



Women at Hampton: 1920 

The visitor who arrives at OldJ^int Cboffdzt on an euiy^inoming^bqat andjeaches 
Hampton Institute during the brec^ast hour enters at once mtatiie very hean of the 
school life. Boys are busy in the field and on the lawn, whilcthej^ enga^^d intheir 
mbrnix^ tasks about the dormitories. Glimpses ojf girls in the Jialiwa3rs and bedrooms^^ 
the^laundiy and dining-rdoms, showjhat the activities of Ihirday have b^iin^ 
dining-rpoms> in white <»ps and aprons^ they are serving die wholesome breakfiem 
prepared by busy student hands iii the Idtdiens. In g ng^ j n^apnm some a^ doing 
^^vy deaning about the halls; in simple wash dresses others are starting off to die 
mommgrecitations. Eadisnd^of ttemaisptirstiin^ 

^urse:de5i^ed to make more effident^ strbi^^ wom^ Study and mxA go hand in 
hand; study that will help them to^ appn^^iation of the detnan|b;that life^^ CQike of 
tbcmi work diat v^ these denuihds in the home and in the school, and 

give them the strei^di of diaisccer and singleness of purpose whidi can only be 
a^^Uiwddirpu 

Garrie Albera tyford, "A Hampton Girl's Training," The Southern W&rhncoh 49 
(May, 1920), p. 209. 



Dress and activities were also carefuhy 
rcguteitcd. Nearly every schcx)! told Jtudchts 
to bring simple, washable clothing and to 
leave fancy apparel at home. Many required 
uniforms as late as the r920s. Some of die 
iai)^r industrial schools ^res^d male JtiH 
denb as cadets and held marches and drills. 
Students' lives were often regulated by a bell 
from an early rising hour until bedtime. 

The purpose of all this extracurricular reg- 
ulatibn was to instill in the students a life- 



style that waadeemediippropriate for blacks 
inline South. TR> work hard and cheerfully^ to 
live simply, and not to- question the Godal 
P'^^cr were all ^bals of JIS_ education that 
allowed students litde discretionary rime,^ lit- 
^1*- /^^cdom to ^car what do thing tliey 
wished, and jok^reparation only in "appro- 
PriM^'^fields. ^^ilc this sdmcmired 1^^ 
both sexesy it was more restrictive for black 
women and thus more injurious to them. 
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Rmidsft^iGnlCaralaildJHlecl^^ 

Hon Board records* 1007« 819. AnmuJ Report^ Florida A ft M Cbflcfe. Rockefeller Archive 
Center. Reprinted with peradsdon*) 



The twentieth cmtury brought expanded 
qpiwitunities for bla^ ^om^^s ^Jicayon? 
Bhu£ fanuiies still thought that providkg 
tl^if^ughters^th^sui^le 6^ was 
the best way of ensuring that they would not 
have to suppdrt themxlves by dbt^^tic^rk 
and thus be vulnerable to Jhe attention of 
whl^ men. By the imd-'1930s many of the 
trades traditionally taught in Indiistriai edu- 
ction were becoming dbiSM>Iete. ^^iany obunty 
training schools turned into public high 
schools,^ while a number of the larger jMibllc 
and private industrial training schools 
bframr n^llgg. Some simply clo^ their 
doors, llie ones that survived^ albeit in an 
flitted form, dong^ their airrictila, some- 
time pfiering mbie academic work on a 
seccx^dary level and soitietiffl&i offering new 
vo^doQid training. For wbmen^ the most 
popular of^tte new volitional areas were 
niuvin^ mn^np md printing, 

itidioug^ nine of the toi top blade nursing 
sch(x>l8 wm fotiiulai in the lB90s^ nursing 
for bhKk womai^TBS prinarily a twende^ 
pentu^ cb^^moit TIm practice of s^c- 
gidng hos^ods-requii^ 8^«^at^ staffs u 
mw^ ^ pmsib^ aod so nursing as tradi- 
tiond womcn'& woil^ beonne a new vooi- 
tipnd c^ra^^r bl^ mnia^ the 
i9408^ adioob piovicted nurse ^^mmg 
assoda^ with a^ «gl under the 

direccioi^Qf .liosphd adm^Btt^ ndi^ 
^^^S^.^^^>^ a^^aOKi wi^ a ool^e. 
Stndentnoraes were i i t q uaidy jqgg^ m 
ld»r fiee of diaige in li«»piQ^ 



with inKicq^mte supemsion. Virginia_had a 
nju^ tiiming prc^ram at St Phillips Reci- 
tal, the blade ifac^pioi ffi^odatoi with die 
Mte VAteUcal C^l^e of Virginia. D^pite 
dieiact that St. i%illips was alwa^ affllac^ 
with _t||e m^cal sj^opL nune gimluates 
wer&notaSowed to famre "Medi^Goll^ of 
Vir gin ia" jmi^tteir diploma^ until the mid- 
i940s. 1 1 Spdimm, an Attoxia sdiool for bla^ 
wowen that cvcntuaUy jur^^^ into the 
nation's premier black womm's ooUi^ (see 
m^Ues land $vCP^>^ i^ own blade infir- 
mary to support its nursii:^ prognm. Other 
^cl^ls did Lttewise or cpncentnitMi their 
nurse's training, on home cat. As blade 
health seFvi^^imprpved thr^ the 
Soudi and more ixospitals opo^, better 
nuning^(K|u(^do^ 
Although nursing did not require a ooBege 
it was^^e^^ as 
one of the few professions a woman could 
app rbpriately enter and a^idailarly^i»^ 
able one at that. Attending to the side was 
related to the etaphasis on hoiii^^eping and 
family care that had dominated black 
women's induscn^e^udaddn ^lux i^ inccp- 
don^ axui so its assimilation into the industrial 
curriculuiti ndjmrpme. Nursing alsofit 
well in^ the purpose of blade women's 
eduordoQ — to improve moials uid pit^ut 
for cppibpnate woHc It vm at^odated with 
some sttreo^ps that industrul «iuatwii 
had f(Mtered. A young^blade woman in a niirs« 
ing arm coum in a blade hospi^ in ocntral 
North CaxoUni^ wrote in her notes, for 



^^^<^^l^tJ [^Imorals are as 
spotless as the uniform she wears." Coupled 
to that,^owe^^ ^ras an jn di'iattibn that 
ethidii responsildiity extended well br^d 
theJiospitaL "The^bung wom^ 
nursing as her future worie should realize that 
she will become one of the putsttuuU^ 
groups witch [stc] massdt wiU io^ ^ for 
social guiteia."" Thus nursi^fqr 
women became not only a respected career 
but dso a tool for infltigiang others. _^ 

Two pdier new trades added to women's 
industrid optio^ in the ^ly twoidel^ cen- 
tm^^wm opsmetblogy and printing. Because 
of the cultural ezp^iadoa for women to be 
beautiful cosmetology was ocmsidered a nat- 
ur^ field for women. As teditiol^ 
^»ed lUeoncal ap^^ and more effecdve 
cfaemkds for the hair ^d as wdimin b^iii 
<^ttmgdieir lu^ need for trained beauti* 
dans grew, ands oew _fleld of employment 
c^)ene d f or blad:: womeiu Printings on the 
odier handy had b^un as moi's worie and had 
@$yituUl^ switc!^ mro pro- 
vince. Since mdustrial^acKd^ imtitatkms 
ai sdf"SufiSaent as fXMaible^ a 
print shop on Toasy campuses devdo^i 
^Bl^'^nJ^^ &nnt catel<^rByCTs> and 
other school materids. AM women's sdxools 
naturally ei^l^^ wcmien, cp^uci- 
donal ones &equendy used women in die 
p rint shop to fi«e men for luavier agricultural 
wode. 
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Hampton Insdtiu^^ Laimdry, c. 1910 (General Education Board records. 1007. Va. 38. Rockefelier Archive Center. 

Reprinted with permission.) 



By the 1956s and *6bs industrial education 
llM* |ilacks l<K)|:ed very similw to 5he voca- 
tional education that was being offered to 
whites. The xeasb^ this evolution were 
based in economic and legal reality. As the 
Southex n j2Cononiy began te diversify and 
prosper, the region's leaders saw a need for a 
better tiain^^^^ means of 

remaining competitive in the marketplace 
and attral^hg hew industry. Providing blacks 
with more and better education was one 
means bf^dbing this. The cxp^ansion bfblack 
educational opportunities also helped answer 
local blacks' req^uests for educatibhal 
improvement which rose to a crescendo after 
World 'Tar II during which many Sbutbe rh 
blacks had tasted life outside a segregated 
society for the first time. A series of cbuft 
cases that eventually required the states to 
make their schools truly separate and equal or 
to integrate them also spurred states and 
localities to face the issue of educational 
equality in vp<^tipnal education. 

Although the "great detoar" in blacks^ 
ypcatibnal_edu(^d^ hy the 

195bs or '60s, black women's experiences in 
vbcanbhal education were hot equal tc black 



men's because sex was (and is) a factor in 
vocational choice. Even in schools that had 
made concerted efforts to desegregate voca- 
tional programs by race^ substantia] sex 
segregation remained. Title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1 972 was passed to alle- 
viate remaining sexismin education. It smted 
tHat "No person in the United States shalloon 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in^ be denied^e^fe^ pf^ br bc sub- 
jected to discrimination under joiy education 
P^iPSpQiQI: activity receiving Fe finan- 
cial assistance." One of theLresuking gaide- 
lipcs l^f 4e?!ial of Jidmissibn to a 

vocational education program oniaccount of 
scx- Nevertheless^ al:jafe_ as 197^, w^^ 
were still, enrolled mainly in. traditionally 
women's fields^hbme^^ 
ogy, and clerical _work. Michigan had the 
mbst wbiiien (20.09%) in traditionally male 
vocational courses, while Delaware had the 
l^^'^t ( 1 .77%). » * The toa were hot b 
down by racei which makes it impossible to 
examine the impact bf Title IX bn black 
women in particular. Nonetheless, "s educa- 
tors a}n(xrned with sex and race equity are 
discovering^ having a law is insufficient to 



change attitudes and practices quiddy^ Stu- 
dents need non-traditional role models to 
eiQUlate, fainilies tb siippbrt their vbcatibiial 
chc ices, teachers and guidance counselors to 
expjain the array of vdcatibnal chbices avail- 
able, and a sbdety more tolerant of individual 
preferences. As these oppdrti^nities become 
readily available tb girls^ then perhaps their 
choice of vocation will be less stereotyped. 
: : Black women's vbcatipnal education has 
come a long way since 1865ybut equity with 
^l|Gk men or white w^^ not yet been 

achieved, it isdifficult to gauge the extent of 
inequity remaffi research stu- 

dies today single out black women from o±er 
groups; inost studies j^mpare blacks with 
whites or men with women. Still one fact is 
cJa^- d^iPi^^iy^iji lo^tiJ^is^^^ 
outside their homes, black women stiU make 
less than black nialeSy^hite women, or white 
men. With more women. of ail races joining 
the wbrkfbrce each year, black women's long 
record of participation in the work force is a 
model for bther wbmen tb fblldw, but the 
struggle for black women's equity in training 
fbr the workplace is far from bver. 




Qitestidits for Discussion 



1; What were the reasons for establishing 
industrial educatioQ for blacks? Do you sup- 





Activities for Enriehmeiit 

1. Read a history of a black college. Most 
libraries will have available histories of Fis% 
Hovmrd^ Atlanta^ and nearby traditionally 
blaclcinstitutibns. Notice the differences 
between the ways male and female students 
were miated. Nbtlcxi ali^ the stated pturposes 
of the institution} the level of schooling 
dfifered, and the time at which the institutidn 
deveibped a four-year a>ll^e curriciilum. 

2. Research the asirect of a well-known bteck 
woman educator. Consider Mary McLeod 
Bcthune, MyrtiUa Minor, Lucy Craft Laney, 
and Fannie Jackson Cbppin^ all of whom 
founded or supported institutions which had 
industrial curricula. 

3. Examine some Joamals about blac^ or 
educatibh from the 192Ps or 30s. Notice the 
infrequent; of reference^ to blade women 
and their education. If you arc lortunaf* 



Notes 

- 'Mrs. E.e.HobsonandMrs.e.E: Hopkins, "A 
Report Concerning the Colored Women of the 
South/' No. 9 of the Oo^iqnal Pa|:^rs Published 
by the f rustefsrf the John F. Slater Fundi Balti- 
more: 1896, p. i3. 

^C. L. Smith to the Geiieral^uaitidii Board, 
January 23, 1906, General Education Board 
records> Sexiesl . Box 33^ Folder 303^ Rockefeiler 
Archive Center. _ _ _ 

'R. H. Carter^r a/ to General Educatibb Board, 
May^ 7, 1 9J 7;»^ General Educadon Board re^rds^ 
Series 1 . 1 Box 26, Folder 234. Rockefeller Archive 
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by Carrye Hill KcUe^ ProfUes cj Five Atimnutra- 
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pose the samereasons would have been given 
for whites?! Why or why 

2. ffaw did blade women's industrial educa- 
tlon^di|fer from black men's? What accounts 
fbr^those differences? 

3. What trades were considered appropriate 
for each sex? flow was the suitability 
determined? 

4. _ Trade school&are still relatively: sex- 
scgregated today^ If ipu were a coimsclor in 
sudi a school, how would you address that 
prc^llcm?- - _ _ _ : i : :i : 

5. Drawing on whatyou have learned in this 
mcxlule, develop ^ generalizadon ab^ 
effect of race, sex, economic status, and geo- 
ii^lR^^illc^^^n u^n j|ie a person 
has to receive a quality education. 



enough to find an article about black women's 
educatidns determine the writer's attitude 
toward black women's proper place in Ameri- 
am society. 

4. Develop a list of strategies that you as a 
teacher could do^td help ydiir st tide tits 
develop wider (ircer options. 

5. What blade women today wdtild you use in 
your classrcx>m as role mcHlels? Begin a collec- 
tion of material about them. An excellent 
source for materials ^ the catalog of the 
National Women's Tlistory Project/P.6. Box 
3716/Santa Rosa, fZA 95402. 

6. Readahistoryofeduc^tioniflyour local- 
If l^one exists^ inter^new some educators 

or retired ones to leam moreaboat the history 
pf wpi^en's educatibh and blacks' educatibh 
in your community. 



tors, Greensboroj NC: Agdcaltur&t and Technical 
College Bulletin (Ai^st, 1 964), p. 21 . 

•Leo Mortimer Favrot^ "A Study of Cbuht^' 
Traming Schopk fpr Negroes Jn thciSputfc*' No. 
23of the Occasional Papen Publish^ by the Trus* 
tecs of ihe John F. Slater Fimd, CHarldttesville, 
VA: 1923, p. 37. 

_'M_emoih)m jackspn Davis on Okolona Indus- 
trial Schooij March 29j 1917. General Educatiisn 
Board records. -Series 1:1. Box 94, Folder 845. 
Rockefeller Archive Center. 

'°?a^t,^.40. 

''Notes from Faustine C. Jones- Wilson in 
anthoPs flies.- _ _ 

'^Restricted papers#3860, 1947, in the Southern 
Historic J2qUecidqn, U of North Caro- 

lina Library^ Chapd Hiil.: : 

'^ilobin Gordon, '.States Ranked in J>EER's 
Back to School Line-Up,'' Ndttcml NOW Times] 
November, 1979. 
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